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ABSTRACT " I » . 

The Shared Responsibility Model (SRM); a language 
process model that has been used effectively in classrooms that serve' 
limited and. prof icient English speakers interacting within the same 
environment, can be utilize^ with Navajo children «SRM' s philosophy 
recognizes that students learn and .retain vocabulary most effectively 
when theyL (1) learn vocabulary actively, as that language meets 
their needs; (2) share that language in real situations; (3) work 
with words that are important to them; (4) practice words in low-risk 
situations; and (5) approach^ language literacy holistically. Since 
students mudt have the opportunity ^ to 'Use the vdcabulary 
puroosef ully , daily classes must be shifted from teacheif-dominated 
environment! to student-oriented setting; SRM utilizes students* 
strengths as the center of instruction. In >writing, SRM encourages ' 
students' to maintain Ownership of the piece, provides purposeful 
Writing experiences which have ireal audiences, and emi^Msizes quality 
And not just quantity. The majority of inrclass time is use^ for ; 
drafting, revising, and editing. To foster an interest in vea^iing and 
to develop comprehension, SRM emphasizes the releyance of materials • 
by utilizing tradijtioiial English curriculum objectives and - ' 

ft6n~traditional cl^issroom materials. For example, texts for junior, 
high Navajo students might include stories froi^ the Long Walk period, 
coyote sbories, or »tudent-produced materials. (ERB) 

•. . ' * . * • ^ - 
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. . A LONG TIME AGO THERE WAS A MARVELCyHS CANYON: 

- ENERGIZING LANGUAGE ACQUISITION ^J<^^2W^- 

Sigsund A.. Boloz cx* v«jX'^ 

• and - <a^^ M 

,\. • Patricia L. Lpughrin 

Successful people share one thlAg in coBiiQony and. often only one 
a J^igh vocabulary , stated Lawliss , 1981 • Although a person with a 
rich vocabulary may not always succeed in the 'world of work, he 
continued, a p;erson'with a low vocabulary usually never succeeds. 

. From the time of birth, a "child interacts within a r Ich *languagfe 

« 

environment. In fact, accoi:ding to Bettelheiirf, 1981, by the time 
children enter school most alr'eady knovf ^nd use at least A, 000 words, . 
With the exception of the first few words learned," in infancy, no dne' 
needs td make a deiiberate effort to teach children these vorf^s^ 
Children make, wqrdS tlteir . own because they find them pleasing and 
useful. . ' - 

While the comments of Lawliss and Bettelheim are enlJrghtiening , 
they also underline the chall-e.nge which -facets ; ^he teacher of the 
non-n&tive speaking Indian* child, who enters school. with a vocabulary 
of 4,0QD Navdjo, rather than Eftglidh, wordfl-V?!* Ti^aditional English 
language instructional marterials and prograsnLng arit not** always 



appropriate for thi^j student. > • ^ "^r^v.. 



,4- 



Many reservation schoql systea^s have reallz'e<j^h.fi def ici^Jicljes 

and haVfe taken steps ■ to " redress their (curricula .1* order to meet-t^e 

.»eeds of the - fndian child./ Unf oVturtately , in a a ft^fci^g^e y »c c e e t^',^ 

language programming has beeri adjusted to the rate at wh:j^ch the Native 

r ' , ^ " ' " ■ ' -^ i- 

American chi'ld learns Engl-isi>; few curricula have beep changed to 



accommodate the unique, divers^ backgrounds of the pati-i ci'pants. 

Further, t^ ie^ effectiveness thesef'literacy . pYograips is o:^ten limited, by 

assumptions. Rather than expecting too much, learner outcomes and 

♦ 

instructional expectation^ are not clearly identftfied and therefore, 
educators*" of ten set^tle for t9o little. •* 

Education » for all students, regardless of " their language 
proficiency, can be exciting and meaningful. Students are the 
teacher's greatest instructional resource, anfl they must be allovf^d 
and expected tq participate in their education* In other wards, to 
fflaxiinize learning potential, tKe studegX needs involvement. 

This article will diescribe the Sl^ared Responsibility Model (SRM). 

* • 

A language proces^ iBodel, SRM ha§ ^been used effectively in classrooms 
which serve limitecf and proficient English speakers interacting within 
the same environment. What makes the Shared Responsibility Model 

- # r 

different is that la this par*adlgm, growth in student literacy Is 
viewed as the obligation of both the teacher and the student. 

. . .\ 

; - . • I 

*> 

Melton * , 



In October of his eighth grade year. Melton, a Navajo studant, 

i ^ • 

wrote a story. The introduction included the following one line: 

^ i 

long ti»6 ago^, the Navajo always^ got into wars 
ylth some other Indian bribes far over to the * * 
east. 

As he v/cont'fnuedV his ■ story reflected class vocabulary, . but the 

structure* lacked sophistication. ^ / * 

/ ^ - * • 

One night the Nava jos hdd a meeting in a big hogan 
ftnjt _t h A -t r leader was there/ He conveyed to all 



the people^ in the hogan that they needed spy to i 
-guard .tJ#eir people, so that they could reign in 
the country again with no problems, at •all... 

The --4iiece written in. October continued for several •paragraphs. 
However," by MarcJ^- of , that same year. Melton had generated^ the 
following' introduction: 

A long tirile ago, there was a marvelous canyon. - 
The canyon was magnificent. w#th tall red rocks 
standing in the sun like skyscrapers and the 
canyon was deluged by them. The tall red rocks 
made fancy figures in the cool dark shadows 
beneath them, and big . bijshy turquoise colored 
sagebrush waved all over the arid plain. The sun 
illuminated* the bright gigantic rocks, making them 
look very distinct even from a distant mile. 
I Looking farther, there were the rolling hills, 

thick- with all kinds of familiar plants for 
animal^ that lived on them. ' The farther one 
? looked the more col«rful the environment became. 

All^ over the Navajo region tjiere was nothing more / 
• beautiful than this tranquil place.* 
The^ time of the year was a cool warm summer 
morbing, with a clear ligh^ blue turquoise sky 
hovering over, ■ and the sun yhad just emerged *frora 
behin>d the tall red rocks... J 

Th'e Shared Responsibility Model " ^\ 

■ . •• ■ • ■ ■ V - / 

, The methods and strategies that enabled Melton to maximize his 
potential as a writer were built around a langaugc process model 
called the «har*ed Responsibility Model (Boloz and Loughrin, IQfi^S)'. 
Bedause effective teachers demonstrate tenacity in pursuit of their 
instructional goals, the 'Shared Responsibility Model (Sf?M) requires 
the teacher to 'set and . verify realistic objectives for student 
performance* and aldo to^ be cognizant that language learning^^ a 
shared, responsibility. " ^ ' ^ <- 



' (insert Shared Responsibility Model here) • 
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The Shared Responsibility Model is facilitated through the 
following ph^iosoph.y: ' • . 



There is y a neeA for each child to be heard. 
A 'child will only learn to use a language' if he 
has the opportunity' to usb the language. A child 
will learn tcj read a language if he find« meaning 
in that iBngUage. A child will learn to- write a 
language if he , finds that others find iqeaning in ^ 
his work. (Boloz, 1980) 

This "philojsophy recogaizes that students learn and rstain 
vocabulary most effectively when they; (1) learn vocabulary actively 
as that "language laeets their needs; (2) share that language in real 




situations; (3) work with words that are; important » to the'fc; (4) 
practice words in Igw-rdsk situations; anJ (5) approach language 

lit eracy holistically • Because students mus^ have the opportunity to 

I 

use the vocabulary j)urposef ulXy , daily * classes bust be shifted from 



teacher-doiainated environsents t*o studeftt-qr lented settings; SRM 
utilizes student , strengths 33 the center of instruction . 

Since students le^rn froia -^helr aucces8es» various opportuni t lies 
must ' be provided ^oV, th^ students to experience success. SRM 
^ncourages mastery^ of subject content. Ample ojppartftni ties are given 
for , the student^ to improve veaknessefi* and evaluations are based on 
the movegient towards criteria^ Furt^her,' the emphJsis tin SRM is placed 

... * - ■ . ' ^ V 

on the students* establidhlng short and ^ long term goals /or 
'themselvest on their taking responsibility far how they meeti criteria » 

4 ' 3 

aii4^^ thereby, on developing ^in th^ students, the concept tha^t grades 
are. elirned by then, ]rather than given by the teacher,., . ' 

To facilitate' the arodel, lectures are purposely kept to a 



minimuffiNwA.ect ures are utilized only tji introduce ne?w concepts or to 

clarify assignments. mi^dit^onal language* skills, such as grammBr, 

* 

« 

/ punctuation, etc*, are taught when students ex^libit a nq^d for them. 

• - ■ 

Whenever new -skills are presented, application of the skill in context 

is emphasized. It is the purpose of this model to create meaningful ' 

opportunities ^to ^pplff the skills dnd cllhcepts which they have been # 

tatight. 

WRITING - • . ' 

In the Shared Responsibility Model students are encouraged to 

mainuain ownership of tlfc .piece. They are provide.\,^vit h purposeful • 

writing' experi^ences which have, real audiences. Also,, the emphai^is is 
on quality and not just quantity. 

■ - [ • , . " 

Writing is not • encourage^d for ^writing *s sake but to ' accofflplish 
specific language goals* This decreases Boredom and al3|OVS the 
Student^ to move more Tapidly, with aslsignsentil more efficiently ^d 
effectively completed. Whenever ^ possible , relievant native 'terius and 
situations are integrated into the seatwork assignments, and this 

generates student interest, ^ , f 

*^ ft ^ ft 

Instead of ponderous eg^ays on Hoy I Spent My Sujraw«r Vacation, 

students wr'ite' about their herit'fage, feelings and family* ^Sinoe a 

purpose*" of SR^f is ^o facilitate language irse , students are encouraged . 

to glean ideas from parents, relatives, ■ and cofaimuni|^ elders . ^ 

The inajority of in^class timew is used for drafting, revising, and 

editing. Th:^ occurs tlirough ' both student-to-^t udent and* 

» 

teacher-to-student interactions. Since peer intc^raction is critical 
to langj^age learning and iaprovement, students are Encouraged to share 

■ / • 



ERIC . ' '• , I . . 8 J 



ideas, .to raact . to each other * s work, and to glean ideas from one 
a^Sther. Finally, writing is * reinforced tWough conferencing, and 
completed tasks are typed, ppsTed, and published. 



♦ 



• t 



READING 




According to • Ob^h , ^ 1983 ,' one clearly articulated claim in the 
literature on comprehension is 'that prior knowledge about a topic 
facilitates' comprehension. Ad^m and Bi:uce, 1980", state that without 
prioj knowledge, a complex object such as a text is not just difficult 
to ^interpret; ' strictly speaking, it is meaningless. To foster an 
interest in reading and to develop comprehension, SRM emphasizes the 
relevance of material^. | i 

Utilizing traditional English curriculum objectives, SRM develops 
around non~trad i tional cl^assroom' materials. Examples, for j«nior Tiigh 
Narajd students might include Navajo Community' College* s Stories from 
Tlib Long Walk Period or, Rough Rock's Cbyotei Stories , and 

Grandfather Stories of the Navalb , More' Importantly however, SRM 
encourages the- production ^of classroom matdrial^ by the students.' By 
complementing English language skill ' acquisition with the opportunity 
to learn more about cultufal iierita^^e and native values, the. student 
is, in essence, ex^posed to many subjects integrated as -cfne.' 

« 

RECYCLING SKILLS ^ . . ' 



When a concept is f or gotte^^^hqr tly aft^r it i^ actj^iiptd, the 
.concept has not Ijeen learned. Continuous r.epetitiqn that recycles 



skills is essential .to effective learning. One instructional method 
employed by .the SRM approach, the nohthreat ening daily quiz, both 
encourages long terra memory and provides students with a .daily chance 
for success. . - 

The quiz emphasizes material previously covered and is presented 

♦ 

immediately at the beginning or at the end of a class period. The 

instructor first states the purpose of the quiz and th'e subject area 

tp covered within the quij:. Second. he asks if there are any 

questions about the subject ri'a^ter to be quizzed, ^f questions are 

) A. 
raisdd, ^the instructor asks for clarification or examples from others 

.students first. .If no one can answer the student's question, then the 

teacher rpteaches the item briefly and again- asks for feedback. 

^henj there are no more questions, the teacher passes out the quiz 

papers'. Studients are. given four instructions and are asked tp follow 

them in order. First, the^ should complete all the questions to which 

they know the answer;, second,' they should use their ntftes for 

questions that ^they Brc unsure of or for wh'ich they need 

tlarif ication; • third, they «^ould ask their peers, for the remaining 

aUsj^rs; faurth, they should ask the teacher." Students are told that 

t-hey are not to turn in a i*«per for which they hgve not completed all 

answers correctly. This ^process" aids the student who»does not know a 

response and it. also aids his peers, who learn by teaching. The ornly 

occasion when this Is not encouraged ±9 on cumulative exams. ' 

The use of the daily qaiz^ maximizes classroom ledTning time since 

^ ' ' \ • , 

valuable instructional tiaae is generally lost In the first and the 

last 'five minutes (realistic examples are taHing attendance and. 

getting readx for the bell to ring). The techniquies also reinforce 

• , • « • . » <- 

>^otetaking and devalop *a positive working atmosphere wh»n students are. 



required to begin the quiz immediately after the bell. rings. Further, 

tjhie daily quiz provides the teadher witjh immediate feedlifeck concerning 
i ^ ■ * . 

the effectiveness of instructional methods and provides the student: 

with feedback concerning progress, both critical concerns of the 

• ■ • ■ . y ■ 

Shared Responsibility Model. » 



CONCLUSION 



As the world continues to shrink, the nieed for the non-native 

t 

English speaker to ..ipommunicat e with the gl-obal environment incteases. 
Possibly the most efficient way to energize the curriculum is by 

* •. * 

bringing relevanc6 into the classroom and by allowing students and 
teA£i>ers. to actively participate in education. - 
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